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THE VALUE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT FOE A COEEECT 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE NEW. 

By Professor S. Burnham, D. D., 

Hamilton Theological Seminary, Hamilton, N. Y. 
II. 

2. The second element of value in the worth which the Old Testament has as 
an aid for the correct understanding of the New, is the fact that the meaning of 
many terms in the New Testament is only to be rightly apprehended by a study 
of the usage of words in the Hebrew text of the Old Testament and the 
Septuagint version of it. 

This is at once obvious, if we call to mind that the New Testament is Hebrew 
thought in a Greek dress. The garments, and the garments only, are Greek. 
The body and soul within, which they cover, are Hebrew. The Hebrew element 
in the New Testament is not merely a few Hebraistic modes of expression and 
syntactical construction. Such Hebraisms, indeed, the New Testament does 
contain, and a knowledge of the Old Testament and of Aramaic usage is needed 
that the interpreter may correctly deal with them. But if this were all, it would 
be but comparatively little. There would be a few Hebrew threads, more or less, 
woven into the Greek robes ; but essentially, that is in its thought, and in the 
signification of its terms, as well as in its grammar, the New Testament would 
be Greek. But such, in the New Testament we have, is not the case. The New 
Testament is as much a Hebrew book in its inner nature and its real substance, 
as the Old. Such thought in general, and such meanings as belong to its indi- 
vidual terms, are to be found in no Greek writer. All its great and central terms, 
those which are the moulds of its thoughts, and which are the keys to unlock to 
us the doors of its grand doctrines, would have been as unintelligible, in their 
New Testament import, to the best Greek of them all, as if they had been 
Hebrew itself. For Hebrew after all they were. The words for sin and right- 
eous, for example, the foundations on which all the New Testament usage and 
meaning of words rest, are not to be found in all Greek literature in their New 
Testament sense. It is possible, indeed, to find in the classic Greek words that 
are spelled and accented just as are the New Testament terms for sin and right- 
eousness. The grammarian and the etymologist may, therefore, call them the 
same words. To him they are the same. But, to the interpreter, they are as 
truly other words as if written in another tongue. For the ideas they express 
never entered into Greek thought, nor sought expression in a single Greek soul. 
Something of the same sort is to be found within our own language. Equivalence 
was an English word before the days of the modern chemistry ; but, in its present 
chemical use, it is as new a word in all but form, as if it had fallen down from 
the stars. But, for knowing the teaching of a book, the forms of its words are 
nothing ; the thought that is in them is every thing. 

Thus it cannot be that the thought of the New Testament should be any thing 
else than Hebrew. For the Greek thought was pagan. The Greek words, there- 
fore, caftnot come into the New Testament bearing in them their contents of 
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pagan thought. This could only be possible so far as pagan thought and 
Christian thought could be identical. To how great an extent that could be, it is 
not difficult to see. Certainly this identity could not reach so far as to include 
any of the central and important terms of the New Testament, least of all those 
that present its peculiar Christian doctrines. The contents of all these must be 
purely and only Christian. 

But what is Christian thought? "We have already seen that it is either 
identical with Hebrew thought, or is an outgrowth and complement of it. As 
its outgrowth and complement, moreover, it arose in Hebrew minds and took 
shape in Hebrew thinking, in the thought of Hebrew thinkers. The New Testa- 
ment writers were Hebrews, who took the old Hebrew thought, modified and 
complemented it, but never renounced or broke away from it, and expressed the 
results in words which, consequently, while they were Greek in form, were, in all 
that really makes a word of any value, or gives it a reason for being, Hebrew. 
Thus it comes to pass that not only is the thought of the New Testament, in all 
its determining elements and outlines, the thought of the Old, but that the 
meanings of all its central and distinguishing terms are, in origin and substance, 
Old Testament conceptions. 

The Old Testament, therefore, and not the dictionaries of Classic Greek, is 
the lexicon for the New. 

There is still another point to be considered if we would judge rightly of 
the real character of the Greek words that are used to express the New Testa- 
ment thought. This is the origin of the terms that are used by the writers of 
the New Testament. When they had the Christian thought to express, where did 
they look for the Greek word with which to express it ? Not, surely, to Plato or 
Socrates, to Demosthenes or Homer. For, to say nothing of the fact that they 
could not have found, in these writers, the word they wanted, as they wanted it, 
it may well be doubted if they were thoroughly at home in the vocabulary of the 
Greek philosophers, orators and poets. We cannot certainly suppose it of the 
most of them. But there was a Greek vocabulary in which they were at home. 
"From a child," its terms had been familiar to them. The "Bible of the 
• People " had shaped for years their thought and their speech. To the Septuagint 
version of the Hebrew Scriptures, therefore, they would naturally turn for the 
Greek word that was needed. Nor would they fail to find it. For the Septua- 
gint reproduces in all essentials the thought of the Hebrew text. However 
defective it may be as a reproduction of the exact text of the original, however 
much it may be possible to criticize it as a faithful translation of the very words 
of the Hebrew, it is yet not to be denied that, in thought, it is the Hebrew Old 
Testament, and only this. Its terms, therefore, are only the Hebrew words in a 
Greek form, Hebrew thought in a Greek dress. But it was Hebrew thought, 
only Hebrew thought in all elements and outlines, which the New Testament 
writer had to express. Here he found, therefore, the terms he wished for, ready 
at his hand. Even a slight comparison of the Septuagint and the New Testa- 
ment will show that it was these terms thus ready to his hand, that formed the 
vocabulary of the New Testament writer. The Old Testament word thus 
determined the contents of the Septuagint word, and the Septuagint word in turn 
determined the contents of the New Testament word. Again have we found 
that the Old Testament is the lexicon for the New. 
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It is now not hard to see that the New Testament student who comes to his 
work of interpreting the writings of the apostles, without a knowledge of the 
exact contents of the related Hebrew terms, and their Greek equivalents in the 
Septuagint version, is of necessity doomed to failure in his endeavor. How utter 
and how fatal that failure will be, will depend on many conditions ; but failure, 
more or less, is sure. If one is to judge by the results that appear in the 
character of not a little of the pulpit teaching of our time, and in the resulting 
church life, the failure is likely to be more rather than less. If there were no 
other reason, then, why one should seek to know the Hebrew language, and to be 
well informed in the teachings of the Old Testament, and in the meanings of its 
terms in the original and in the Septuagint version, it would be enough that only 
in this way can we hope to be successful ministers of the New Testament. The 
preacher who, with a joke, puts away his Hebrew Bible and his Hebrew lexicon 
on the shelf, is simply shutting up to himself and to the church of God, so far as 
lies in his power, the gate to that knowledge which is eternal life,— to know the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom he has sent. 
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The wars which ended in the superseding of the Assyrian empire by the 
Babylonian must have had an important indirect influence on Judean affairs. 
Probably it was owing to them that Josiah was left at leisure for prosecuting his 
schemes of reform ; and that he was able to exercise authority over the territory 
to the north of Judah, as well as over Judah itself. It was in part due to the 
same causes that Egypt was able to throw off whatever yoke Esar-haddon and 
Sardanapalus had imposed upon her, and to become again, for a little time, what 
she had anciently been, an aggressive power, contending against the Mesopota- 
mian kings for the empire of Western Asia. While Pharaoh-Neeho of Egypt was 
engaged in an expedition for this purpose, Josiah met him in battle at Megiddo, 
and was slain ; and Judah became for a few years dependent on Egypt. Then 
Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon, acting at first as the general of his father Nabopolas- 
sar, and afterward in his own right, defeated the Egyptian monarch, and reduced 
Palestine to subjection. Then after some twenty years of successive rebellions, 
bloody defeats, and deportations, Jerusalem and the temple were at length 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, and the land left desolate. After about fifty years 
more, during which the Jews lived in exile in various countries, the Babylonian 
empire was overthrown by the Persians, and a few of the Jews, by the permission 
of Cyrus, returned to Jerusalem. The first four lessons of the month, and per- 
haps the fifth also, belong to the first twenty of the seventy years of the Exile, as 
thus counted. I say " as thus counted," because various other views of the mat- 
ter are more or less prevalent. 

In treating the lessons, I will take the liberty to arrange them in the order of 
time in which they probably belong, instead of that in which the International 
Committee give them. 



